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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AFTER PENTECOST 
PARTICIPATION OUTLINES' 


HIS year, on the thirteenth, fourteenth and sixteenth 
Sundays after Pentecost, the Church celebrates, re- 
spectively, the feast of our Lady’s Birthday, the feast 
of her Seven Sorrows, and the Dedication feast of St. 

mi Michael the Archangel. These feasts are of a rank 

higher than the ordinary Sundays; however, the liturgy com- 

memorates each of these Sundays and makes up for each on the 
first day open in the course of the week as the rubrics provide. 





THE BIRTHDAY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY’ 
(September 8) 


Mary’s birthday and that of St. John the Baptist are the only two of 
saints which the Church celebrates. As a rule the Church commemorates the 
day of death of her saints as the birthday unto eternal life in heaven. St. John 
was the immediate herald of our Redeemer; Mary, like a glowing dawn, was 
“the herald of joy to the whole world,” her birth announcing the approach of 
“the Sun of Justice, Christ our God, who, making void the malediction, be- 
stowed benediction; and confounding death, gave us life everlasting’ (sixth 
responsory at Matins and antiphon to the Magnificat of second Vespers). 

Today’s feast has a twofold object: thanksgiving for the grace humanity 
has received in the Incarnation of the Son of God; honoring the Mother of 
God on her birthday as our heavenly Father's gift to mankind for our salvation. 
In the words of St. Augustine (second Nocturn), ““To us, dearly beloved, has 
come the welcome feastday of the blessed and venerable Virgin Mary: may our 


1For readings on the given feasts see Living with the Church, pp. 157-162; 
The Mind of the Missal, p. 232f. The latter also on the Sundays, pp. 181-187. 


*The feast had its origin in the Orient as far back as the fifth century. Since 
the seventh it was celebrated in the Western Church. Pope Sergius I (687-701) 
ordered that a procession take place from the Church of St. Adrian (whose feast 
is coincident with the present and who is today commemorated in private Masses) 
to the Station Church of St. Mary Msior. Pone Innocent IV, in 1245, enriched the 
feast with an octave. Pope Gregory XI (1370-78) had it preceded by a vigil. Today 
it is celebrated as a double vi the second cluss wiih a simple octave. 
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earth therefore rejoice in highest exultation for having been signally enriched 
with the birth of such a virgin. She is the flower of the field from which the 
precious lily of the valley has gone forth, through whose birth the nature in- 
herited from our first parents is changed and the guilt is made void. . . . The 
mother of our race brought pain into the world; the Mother of our Lord 
brought to the world salvation. Eve was the cause of sin; Mary brought us 
reward. Eve offered us death, but Mary life. The one wounded, the other 
healed us. Disobedience has been changed into obedience; fidelity has come to 
prevail over perfidy.”’ 

I. 1. (a) With the Introit we greet our blessed Lady: 
“Hail, holy Mother, who hast given birth to the King who ruleth 
heaven and earth forever."” (b) Our word of prayer, through 
Mary’s divine Son, is for the gift of grace, so that for all of whom 
her motherhood was the beginning of salvation, the solemn com- 
memoration of her birth may also be an increase of peace. 2. In 
the Epistle we hear that the uncreated wisdom, which is with 
God from eternity, delighted ‘‘to be with the children of men,” 
and that those (like Mary) ‘‘are blessed who keep its ways.”’ 
3. (a) After sending forth our praise to the Blessed Virgin, es- 
pecially since she became the Mother of our Savior (Gradual and 
Alleluia-verse), we learn of Joseph’s ancestry, until finally Mary 
herself is mentioned who was of the same royal house of David. 
(b) Again especially noteworthy today is the adoration at the 
Et incarnatus est of the Creed. 


II. 1. (a) The sacrificial offering we begin by proclaiming 
Mary truly blessed because she bore Him who made her, yet ever 
kept her virginity intact (Offertory). (b) With the Secret we pray 
that Jesus in His humanity, who hallowed His Mother’s virginity, 
free us of sin and make our gift-offering acceptable to our heavenly 
Father. 2. With our Lord Himself as our sacrificial Gift, we unite 
our thanksgiving (Preface) for His having been given to us once, 
and ever after for our altars, at the same time revering the memory 
of the glorious Mary, the saints (Communicantes) , and as always, 
the passion, resurrection and ascension of our Lord (Unde et me- 
mores). 3. (a) With holy Communion, the Father’s return Gift 
to us, we receive within us Him whom Mary once bore, and while 
we pronounce her blessed (antiphon), we are gladdened in the 
promise of our blessedness. (b) That these sacred and annually 
celebrated mysteries may also have their healing effect, for this life 
and that to come, we pray in the Postccmmunion. 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The liturgy of this Sunday recalls that we are the ‘‘covenant’’ of God; 
i.e., through Baptism and by faith we have become the recipients of and sharers 
in His promises and pledges. Baptism healed us of the leprosy of original sin; 
our faith in Christ and His redemptive work justified us; we received the super- 
natural life of grace; we became the members of Christ. Yet we have so many 
hardships and evils to endure that it seems at times as if God has disowned us. 
It may be that we still fall back into worldly ways and have disloyalties to 
God to recount. If we have been faithful, we have cause to rejoice in sufferings; 
for then we are truly sharers in the Christ-life. While the covenant of old was 
merely one of promise, ours is one of fulfilment, yet also one of promise of still 
better things to come in eternity. In view of our cleansing, we owe God un- 
bounded gratitude. 


In his interpretation of the Gospel, St. Augustine warns us lest we be- 
come leprous in soul because of exposure to the world’s false teachings: ““There 
is not a false teaching which does not have something of truth about it. The 
true, then, intermingled with falsehoods in one and the same discourse or narra- 
tive of man, is like color upon the skin of the body, which, as with genuine and 
spurious purple, variously colors and disfigures human bodies. Such, however, are 
to be avoided by the members of the Church.” 

I. 1. (a) Gathered together for the due worship of God, 
at the same time aware of the trials of life, we beseech Him to re- 
gard His covenant and not forsake us, the sheep of His pasture 
(Introit, Gradual). (b) We pray, moreover, for an increase of 
faith, hope and love, that we deserve to attain to His promises 
and that He make us love what He commands (Collect). 2. If we 
have been covenanting with the world, with men, or with sin, like 
the disloyal Jews, we deserve our chastisements. Unavailing was 
the testament or the law to save the dead in sin. Availing for us 
is the covenant we have by faith in Jesus Christ (Epistle). In 
Him, therefore, we seek our refuge (Alleluia-verse). 3. ‘“Thy faith 
hath made thee whole,”’ said our Lord to the one (of ten) healed, 
returning to show his gratitude. By our faith in Him we had our 
baptismal cleansing from the leprosy of sin and our rebirth unto 
justification or supernatural life. 


II. 1. Upon renewing our confidence in the Lord and His 
ways (Offertory), we appear before Him, beseeching Him to re- 
gard us all and our sacrificial offering with favor, to be appeased 
thereby, to reconcile us with Him, and to hear our prayers (Secret 
and prayers immediately preceding and following the Consecra- 
tion). 2. Renewed upon the altar is the Source of our redemption 
and the fulfilment of the promise. (a) We renew our faith and 
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our baptismal agreement; (b) we, the healed, unlike the nine in- 
grate lepers, return to give thanks—the best thanks—by rededi- 
cating our lives to God in union with the offering of our Re- 
deemer’s renewed Sacrifice; for our religion is not a dead observance 
of the law. 3. (a) Partaking of the heavenly Banquet, ‘‘the Bread 
from heaven having in it all that is delicious’”’ (Communion anti- 
phon), we are united with our Redeemer in the embrace of love 
and we again have His pledge of eternal life. (b) With the Post- 
communion we pray that through the heavenly Sacrament we may 
also have an increase of our eternal redemption. 


FEAST OF THE SEVEN SORROWS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
(September 15) 


The Church commemorates our Blessed Lady’s sorrows twice during the 
year: first on the Friday after Passion Sunday, then in today’s solemnity, which 
Pope Pius X, in 1908, raised in rank to a double of the second class. During 
Passion Week Mary’s sorrows are considered inseparable from those of her divine 
Son; today the Church addresses her as the Queen of Martyrs (versicle and re- 
sponse at Vespers and the first Nocturn of Matins). 

Since the Blessed Virgin shared most intimately in our Savior'’s life, it 
was but fitting that she partake also of His sufferings; for St. Paul significantly 
once asked, ‘‘He that spared not even His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all, how hath He not also, with Him, given us all things?’’ (Rom. 8, 32.) 

The Collect of the feast refers to the prophecy of Simeon at the time 
Mary and Joseph presented Jesus in the temple. With the Child in his arms he 
said to Mary: ‘“‘Thy own soul a sword shall pierce, that out of many hearts 
thoughts may be revealed’’ (Luke 2, 35). 

At Matins we are invited, ‘‘Let us stand beside the cross with Mary, 
Jesus’ Mother, whose soul the sword of sorrow pierced.’’ The responsories re- 
call her seven sorrows: 1, Simeon’s prophecy; 2, the flight into Egypt; 3, the 
seeking of the lost Jesus in Jerusalem; 4, the sight of Jesus carrying the cross; 
5, the crucifixion; 6, her embracing the body of Jesus as He was taken down 
from the cross; 7, the burial of Jesus. 

The Mass has one of the five sequences remaining to the Mass-liturgy, 
the one of the present feast, the renowned Stabat Mater, having been composed 
by Jacoponi da Todi (d. 1306). 


I. 1. (a) With the Introit and the Gospel we behold Mary 
standing by the cross with her sister Mary the wife of Cleophas, 
also Salome, Mary Magdalen, and Jesus’ beloved disciple John. 
Jesus addresses His Mother: ‘“Woman, behold thy son’’; and His 
disciple: ‘‘Behold thy mother.’’ (b) Our prayer, on contemplating 
Jesus’ and Mary’s sufferings, is that our Redeemer grant us the 
blessed fruit of His passion. 2. (a) The Epistle reading, from the 
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‘THE CHURCH'S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


the Book of Judith (13, 22, 23, 25), applies the words once 
spoken to a “‘strong woman” of the Israelites who saved her peo- 
ple by decapitating their enemy, to our Blessed Lady who crushed 
the head of our infernal enemy (Gen. 3, 15; Apoc. 12) and by 
her sufferings shared in her divine Son’s redemptive work. (b) 
This work we recall with the Gradual and the Sequence. With the 
Alleluia-verse we behold Mary, once filled with grief beneath the 
cross, now the “‘Queen of heaven and mistress of the world.”’ 
3. The Gospel relates that Jesus’ beloved disciple took Mary to 
himself as his Mother—that signified that from that hour she be- 
came our Mother. 


II. 1. (a) At the Offertory we ask her to speak a good word 
for us before the Lord so that He avert from us His indignation. 
(b) We ourselves, emboldened by Mary’s intercession and of 
those who stood with her beneath the cross, humbly address our 
Lord at the Secret, appearing before Him with our prayers and 
sacrifices, and beseeching Him that by the merits of His death we 
may deserve to be numbered among the blessed. 2. Our Lord’s pres- 
ent unbloody Sacrifice, which we offer in petition and expiation, 
is also one of thanksgiving for the graces of the Redemption al- 
ready received. With it we unite the personal sacrifices we are 
called upon to make daily as Jesus’ true disciples. 3. (a) Recalling 
Mary’s unbloody martyrdom (Communion antiphon), we should 
be aware of ours, especially on being united with Jesus in whose 
life we share and who so dearly paid to have us. (b) Him we en- 
treat, with the Postcommunion, that the Sacrifice of which we 
have partaken, while commemorating the transfixion of His Vir- 
gin Mother, may by His clemency ensure the bestowal of every 
good and saving gift. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The liturgy of this Sunday reminds us to value as first that which 
manifestly is first. At our baptismal rebirth, when we received that priceless gift 
of supernatural life, we took our stand on the side of this divine life and against 
sinful nature; our decision was to pursue the things of the spirit, not the things 
of the flesh; we vowed to serve God as our highest good, not mammon. Since 
then it was our business to order our life according to the hierarchy of values 
and ever to look after this order. As the antiphons to the Benedictus and the 
Magnificat have it—statements of our Lord in the Gospel—‘'Be not unduly 
concerned, and do not say, What shall we eat, or What shall we drink; for your 
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Father knoweth what is needful to you.’’ ‘‘Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of 
God and that which is right therein; then all this shall be added unto you.” 


In the Homily at Matins, St. Augustine interprets the word of our Lord, 
“‘No one can serve two masters’: ‘‘Mammon, with the Hebrews, is said to be 
called large possessions. This agrees with the Phoenician term, for gain in Phoe- 
nician is called mammon. Wherefore he who serves mammon, indeed serves him 
who according to his perversity presides over these earthly things and who is 
called by the Lord the ruler of this world.” 


I. 1. (a) With the Church, the kingdom of God, the mem- 
bership in Christ, we look up to God our Protector and ask Him 
to look upon the countenance of His Christ (His ‘“‘Anointed’’), 
while we renew our desires for His sacred abodes (Introit). 
(b) We beseech Him to watch over His Church, for without Him 
we mortals disintegrate; moreover, that He wrest from us what is 
harmful and direct us to what is salutary (Collect). 2. (a) St. 
Paul, in the Epistle, instructs us on what is of the flesh, of the 
earth, and under tyranny, over against that which is of the spirit, 
of super-nature, and according to the freedom gained for us by 
Christ. (b) We respond that it is better to confide in the Lord 
than in men, and we rejoice before our God and Savior (Gradual 
and verse). 3. Our Lord Himself instructs us in the Gospel: “‘No 
man can serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or he will sustain the one and despise the other. 
You cannot serve God and mammon. .. . Seek ye therefore first 
the kingdom of God.” 


II. 1. (a) The Lord’s Angel watches over and frees the 
God-fearing. Indeed, we are to “‘taste and see that the Lord is 
sweet’ (Offertory). (b) Again He renews His Sacrifice whereby 
He atoned for sin; hence we beseech our Father in heaven “‘that 
the saving Victim we offer may purify us from our sins’’ and thus 
reconcile us by His power. 2. That our prayer is heard we are as- 
sured by the words of the Consecration—sins are remitted, we 
are again reconciled, we renew our homage with our sacrificial Gift 
(Unde et memores, etc.). 3. (a) We came seeking the kingdom of 
God, we now have our King and God Himself, and with Him we 
have all things (Communion). (b) Our concluding prayer, 
through our Lord, is that these sacred actions may at all times 
purify and strengthen us, and thus bring about their effect, our 
eternal salvation. 
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THE CHURCH'S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


THE EMBER DAYS 


The September Ember days occur regularly on the Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday after the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 
14). The present are days of thanksgiving to the Giver of all good things for 
the fruits of the year. At the same time they are days of fast and abstinence to 
practice moderation and self-control as well as to do penance for any abuse of 
God's gifts, especially excess in eating and drinking. Finally, since they are 
also the Church’s days of ordination, we pray that God may send worthy 
priests to shepherd His flock. 


Wednesday. I. With the lyric parts of the Mass-liturgy, in view of 
the blessings of the harvest, we rejoice before the Lord; with the prayers, 
in view of our besetting sins, we enter into the mood expressed by the man in 
the Gospel whose son had a dumb spirit: ‘‘I do believe, Lord, help my unbe- 
lief.’’ In the first reading the prophet Amos foretells, in figures of fruitfulness, 
the spiritual bounty of the reign of Christ; in the second, from the priest Esdras, 
we see how eminently worthy of attention the word of God really is. In the 
Gospel reading Jesus upbraids the unbelieving—He would free us all from our 
besetting vices if we but believed in Him and did as we ought: “‘All things are 
possible to him that believeth.” 


II. We renew our resolution to ponder over God's commands (Offer- 
tory). The holy Sacrifice we offer in expiation for our sins and in petition for 
our sanctification (Secret). Partaking of the ‘‘rich food and sweet wine’’ of the 
sacrificial Meal, we are to think also of sharing our blessings with others (Com- 
munion) ; and humbly to pray that inasmuch as God has privileged us to wor- 
ship Him in zealous service, we may by His grace also grasp the meaning of 
these heavenly gifts. 

Thursday. I. Today, while we again appear before God with joyful praise 
(Introit and Offertory), we also deepen our contrition for past sins and seek 
by penance again to become pleasing to Him (Collect). ‘“Then I will heal 
their wounds; I will love them freely,”’ God said through the prophet Osee 
(Epistle reading), who himself attests, ‘““The ways of the Lord are right and the 
just shall walk in them.’’ Our penitential model is Mary Magdalen (Gospel). 


II. To our sacrificial gifts we unite our fast, praying that these may 
serve, by the grace of God, for expiation and for making us worthy (Secret). 
Of Magdalen our Lord said, ‘‘Many sins are forgiven her because she hath loved 
much’’; at the Consecration we hear of the remission of our sins; at the Ban- 
quet of reconciliation we seek to be freed also from reproach and contempt, and 
we say to our Lord: “I have sought out Thy commandments: for Thy testi- 
monies are my meditation.” 


Saturday. This year, by coincidence, the feast of St. Matthew, apostle, 
evangelist and martyr, is celebrated on the Saturday Ember day (September 21). 
While the day remains one of fast and abstinence, the liturgy of the feast largely 
replaces that of the Ember observance. The latter, however, is recalled at Matins. 
in the commemorations at Mass, and its Gospel is said in place of the usual 
“Last Gospel’’ of St. John. 


I. The tax-collector, whom the Jews despised, had “‘the law of God in 
his heart’’ (Introit), and was chosen as an apostle by our Lord. Through his 
intercession we, too, would have from God what by our own efforts we cannot 
obtain (Collect). Among the four living creatures in Ezechiel’s prophecy ‘‘the 
face of a man,”” according to the interpretation of the Fathers, refers to St. Mat- 
thew because he began his Gospel with the ancestry of Christ on His human 
side. In the Gospel the apostle himself tells us of his conversion and calling. 
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II. With the Offertory antiphon we look up to the saint in heaven, for 
we are celebrating the anniversary day of his entry: ‘‘O Lord . . . he asked life 
of Thee, and Thou didst grant it to him.’’ There he intercedes for us. We pray 
that his supplications before God may commend to Him the offering of the 
Church which he enlightens by the proclamation of his magnificent Gospel (Se- 
cret). Having celebrated the holy Sacrifice and partaken of our Lord in holy 
Communion, we humbly unite our final prayer with St. Matthew’s intercession, 
so that the festal celebration in his honor may be of remedial benefit to us. The 
Gospel of Ember Saturday relates of the barren fig-tree which the Lord wanted 
to have cut down, but granted it longer time to make up for past delinquency; 
also of our Lord’s healing the infirm woman on the Sabbath. His fruitful work 
in our behalf should be productive of good fruit on our part for Him. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Our Lord, in the liturgy of this Sunday, appears as the Master of life 
and death. We recall our having been called from the death of original and per- 
haps also of mortal sin, to be again among the living. Today we seck to be re- 
newed in the supernatural life, and we look forward to the time of the general 
resurrection when we shall be awakened from our earthly death. Our present con- 
cern is living, not dying—living by growing up in Christ and bringing forth 
an abundance of good fruit, showing that the divine life of grace is in us. With 
the Church, then, we implore God to listen to our supplications, realizing that 
without Him there is no living, no growth, no fruition. 


In the words of St. Augustine on the restoration to life of the young 
man of Naim: ‘‘The widowed mother rejoiced at the resuscitation of that young 
man; Mother Church rejoices at the daily spiritual resurrection of men. He had 
died in the body; these, however, in the soul. His visible death was visibly 
mourned over; their unseen death was neither noticed nor did it arouse concern. 
He was concerned who knew the dead. He alone knew the dead who had the 
power to make them to live again. Had He not come for the resurrection of the 
dead, the apostle would not have said: ‘Arise, thou that sleepest; come forth 
from the dead, so that Christ give thee light.’ . . . Those who saw the miracles 
of Christ but did not understand their significance and what they hinted at to 
those understanding, were astounded only on seeing them take place. Others 
however, both wondered on beholding their taking place and comprehended their 
meaning. These among us must be in the school of Christ.”’ 


I. 1. (a) Weighed down with an accumulation of tres- 
passes, even as the Church is aware of the wayward within the 
fold, we implore our God for a hearing (Introit). (b) To His 
abiding mercy we appeal for the purification and protection of 
His Church, for without Him there is no well-being (Collect). 
2. (a) The Epistle reading acquaints us anew with life according 
to the spirit: humble compliance with ‘‘the law of Christ’ (love 
of God above all and our fellowmen in Him), putting up with 
our difficulties and helping others with theirs, thus unfailingly 
sowing good deeds among men and reaping life everlasting; that 
is divine. (b) Gladly we respond with our praises of God for His 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


continued mercies (Gradual), and we once again subject ourselves 
to His beneficent guidance; for He is the Lord and ‘‘a great King 
over all the earth’’ (Alleluia-verse). 3. He is the Lord of life and 
death: Christ proved His divine power by raising the widow’s dead 
son to life. He once raised us up from death to life at our baptismal 
rebirth. He alone knows how often thereafter He drew us forth 
from the grave of sin. 


II. 1. (a) We cannot but be deeply grateful at the Offer- 
tory, saying as the restored young man must have said: ““With 
desire I awaited the Lord; He saw me, and He heard my supplica- 
tion; He put a new canticle into my mouth, a hymn to our God.” 
(b) That in daily life we may ever be guarded against the in- 
roads of evil spirits, we beseech our Father in the Secret. 2. With 
this intention we offer up to Him the renewed Sacrifice of His 
divine Son, not only for ourselves but for the Church (in primis), 
especially those present (Memento), together with our thanks- 
giving (Preface) for past restorations and our present renewal. 
3. (a) At the holy table we are renewed in Him whose word we 
recall: ‘“‘The bread that I will give is My flesh for the life of the 
world’’ (Communion antiphon). (b) Through Him, in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, we pray to our Father with the Post- 
communion: ‘‘May the working of Thy heavenly Gift take charge 
of both soul and body, so that not our own leanings but its effect 
may ever prevail.”’ 


FEAST OF THE DEDICATION OF ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL 
(September 29) 


Today's feast, originally that of the Dedication of the Church of St. 
Michael (on the Via Salaria in Rome), and as the liturgical books still thus 
designate it, has become the principal feast of the universal Church in the holy 
Archangel’s honor. 

After pointing to the existence of nine choirs of angels in his Homily 
(second Nocturn of Matins)——Angels, Archangels, Virtues, Powers, Principali- 
ties, Dominations, Thrones, Cherubim and Seraphim—Pope St. Gregory the 
Great tells us that these spirits are named according to their office, not their na- 
ture, and that they are only then angels (i.e., messengers), when something is 
announced by them. Messages of greater importance are entrusted to Archangels 
(of whom we know but three by name) ; hence the announcing angel who came 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary was the Archangel Gabriel. The name Gabriel means 
“The Power of God’’; Raphael, ‘Healing through God’’; Michael, ‘‘Who is 
like God?”’ 
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“‘As often as something of wonderful power is to take place, it is said 
that Michael is sent. Thus we are given to understand, already from the act 
itself and from the name, that no one can do that which is in the power of God 
alone. Whence also that enemy from the beginning, who in his pride wanted 
to be like unto God, said: ‘I shall ascend to heaven, above the stars shall I 
raise up my throne. I will be equal to the Most High.’ At the end of the world 
he will remain to perish in the Last Judgment. Then he is to engage in combat 
with the Archangel Michael, as John says: ‘There arose a great strife in heaven 
with the Archangel Michael.’ ” 


From the antiphons: ‘‘“The sea was in a turmoil and the earth trembled 
when the Archangel came down from heaven’’ (1, Matins); ‘“To Michael, the 
prince of paradise, the angelic hosts do honor’ (5); he is ‘‘the messenger of God 
to the souls of the just’’ (7); ‘‘Many great deeds are related of the Archangel 
Michael who, valiant in battle, achieved the victory’’ (9); ‘“There was heard the 
sound of those crying out: ‘Praise and honor to our God’’’ (2, Lauds). 


I. 1. (a) With the Introit, Gradual, and Gloria at Mass we 
unite with the angels in singing unto the praise and glory of God. 
(b) In the Collect, mindful of the entire angelic ministry, we be- 
seech God to grant that these who are ever at His service in heaven, 
also be the protectors of our life on this earth. 2. (a) In the Epistle 
reading St. John acquaints us with the Angel’s revealing to him 
the secrets of heaven. (b) That the “holy Archangel Michael de- 
fend us in the battle, so that we may not perish in the dreadful 
judgment,” is our prayer-song (Alleluia-verse). 3. The Gospel 
the Church has read to us principally because of our Lord’s re- 
minding us of our angelic companion and His admonition: ‘‘See 
that you despise not one of these little ones; for I say to you that 
their angels in heaven always see the face of My Father who is in 
heaven.” 


II. 1. The clouds of fragrant smoke before the altar of God, 
issuing from the golden censer in the hand of the Angel (presum- 
ably Michael), signifies the prayers of the saints (Offertory, Per 
intercessionem). 2. (a) Our prayer at the offering of the present 
Sacrifice of praise, as the Secret prompts us, is that at the Angel’s 
pleading for us, God will accept it and have it avail for our eter- 
nal well-being. (b) In continued praise and thanksgiving, in one 
accord with the ‘‘Angels and Archangels, the Cherubim and Sera- 
phim” (Preface), we say in the hymn to God's glory: ‘‘Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts. Heaven and earth are full of Thy 
glory. Hosanna in the highest.’’ (c) Offering our Lord’s renewed 
Sacrifice and ours to our heavenly Father, we humbly beseech 
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THE CHURCH’S MIND AFTER PENTECOST 


Him: “‘Cause these our offerings to be brought by the hands of 
Thy holy Angel unto Thy altar above’’ (Supplices). 3. (a) We 
have asked for grace, we receive the Author of grace Himself; and 
we are constrained to call forth, ‘All ye Angels of the Lord bless 
the Lord: sing a hymn and exalt Him forever’’ (Communion anti- 
phon). (b) Relying upon blessed Archangel Michael's interces- 
sion, our Postcommunion prayer is for the taking up into our 
spirit the Sacrament that has passed our lips. 
REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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LITURGY THE INCARNATION OF DOGMA 


f) T the end of November, 1934, the First National 
Liturgical Congress of Italy was held at Genoa. In 
the course of the several summaries, which followed 
the reading of the papers at the Congress, the presid- 
; ing prelate made use of the expression: ‘‘Liturgy is 
the incarnation of dogma.’’ This phrase evidently connotes an in- 
timate relationship between liturgy and theology. The following 
two questions suggest themselves: Why is this relationship called 
an “‘incarnation’’ of dogmatic truth? In what precisely does this 
relationship consist? 

The word “‘incarnation”’ is properly applied to the mysterious 
and supernatural union of the divine and human natures in the 
divine Word. It expresses just what St. John says in the pro- 
logue of his Gospel: ‘‘And the Word was made flesh’’ (John 1, 
14). There is only one such incarnation. In this union there is a 
divine and human element, a divine, spiritual personality and a 
visible, human nature. 

Metaphorically or in an applied sense, any incarnation must 
likewise consist of two elements, similar in some respect to those 
which are found in the incarnation of the Son of God. Thus the 
Church has been frequently designated a ‘‘continued incarnation” 
because it consists of a divine and human element: Christ, the 
invisible Head, and an assembly of men comprising the visible 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. The principal acts of the 
Church, the sacraments, have been correspondingly styled ‘‘thean- 
dric,”” because they are the actions of the divine Person, Christ, 
performed through the instrumentality of merely human minis- 
ters. Moreover, the sacraments themselves are called ‘‘incarnations,”’ 
because they are “‘the visible signs of invisible grace’’ and consist, 
therefore, of a divine and invisible element as well as of a material 
and visible element. 

We are now prepared to consider the reason why liturgy is 
called the “‘incarnation’’ of dogmatic truth. Dogmas are divinely 
revealed truths as proposed to us for our belief by the Church. In 
themselves they are purely speculative truths, to which we give our 
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LITURGY THE INCARNATION OF DOGMA 


intellectual assent by acts of faith. These speculative truths make 
up our faith, considered in an objective sense; as such, they are a 
gift of God to mankind. But they are not intended to remain 
purely speculative truths. Faith is something eminently practical 
and must result in virtuous acts. Not the least important among 
virtuous acts are religious and liturgical acts. Our faith tells us of a 
God who has created us to give Him honor and glory; it tells of a 
visible society, the Church, which has been instituted by God to 
enable us to render God the honor due to Him, and to sanctify 
and lead us safely to our eternal goal; it tells us of a Sacrifice, 
which is alone pleasing to Him and capable of giving Him ade- 
quate honor; it tells us of external means of grace which are en- 
trusted to the Church and apply to us the graces merited for us 
by Christ. 


All this supposes that our faith must express itself in litur- 
gical or public acts, by which the Church gives due honor to God 
and draws down divine gifts from heaven upon her members. 
Liturgy is the sum-total of these public acts which are performed 
by human ministers in the name of the entire Church; it is then 
something essentially visible. In this respect liturgy is faith in prac- 
tice, expressed in words or actions. It is “the incarnation of dog- 
ma,’ because in the liturgy of the Church divine truths assume, 
as it were, a visible form, just as the Son of God became visible to 
man by the assumption of visible human nature. The human 
nature of Christ was an effective instrument for the glory of God 
and the salvation of men, inasmuch as it was united to a divine 
personality. Similarly, liturgical acts—the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the sacraments and sacramentals, public prayer—attain the same 
ends, inasmuch as they are an external expression of divinely re- 
vealed truths. The very statement, therefore, that “‘liturgy is the 
incarnation of dogma,’’ expresses one relation of liturgy to dog- 
matic truth. 


Intimately connected with the foregoing and flowing from it 
is the relation of liturgy to theology, which from time immemorial 
has been expressed in the axiom: ‘The law of prayer establishes 
the law of belief.’’ Because liturgy is faith in practice, it is also 
an index of our faith. Theologians speak of it as a locus theolo- 
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gicus, as a source, from which can be derived a knowledge of what 
is contained in the deposit of faith. There are two sources of re- 
vealed truth, the inspired Scriptures and apostolic tradition. If we 
wish to know what has been handed down from the time of the 
apostles, we must have recourse to the infallible decisions of the 
Church, the practice of the Church, the writings of the Fathers, 
the teachings of theologians. Unquestionably the infallible deci- 
sions of the Church take precedence in this hierarchy of sources of 
revealed truth. But second in importance is certainly the practice 
of the Church or the sacred liturgy. Liturgical acts are the actions 
of the Church, simply because they are authorized or approved by 
the Church. If actions speak louder than words, it is safe to say 
that the Church exercises her teaching authority no less through 
the medium of her liturgical practices than by her formulas of faith. 


If we want to know what the faith of the Church is in regard 
to this or that Christian doctrine, we need only examine her lit- 
urgy—her ceremonies and prayers in the celebration of Mass, in 
the administration of the sacraments, in the Divine Office, in the 
observance of festivals, in other religious practices which are inti- 
mately connected with religious teaching. The first condition, 
therefore, which must be verified in order that liturgy be an index 
and criterion of faith is its connection with dogmatic truths. Li- 
turgical practices and prayers must more or less clearly manifest 
the truth with which they have some connection. Thus, if we 
desire to know what the Church believes in regard to the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, we need only study the Mass-text presented by the 
various liturgies throughout the world. Adoration given to the 
consecrated species indicates not only that Jesus Christ is truly 
present under each species, but also that He is God. The form of 
Baptism points to faith in the Trinity. The practice of baptizing 
by infusion shows the validity of this kind of baptism. The ob- 
servance of the feast of the Guardan Angels is an indication of the 
faith of the Church in the protection of the angels over human 
beings. So we might proceed with all the liturgical practices of the 
Church and point out how ever so many of them are intimately 
connected with dogmatic truths and bear testimony of them. 
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LITURGY THE INCARNATION OF DOGMA 


There is still another point which must not be overlooked. 
The supreme pontiff together with the entire Church is infallible, 
but a particular prelate of the Church together with the Christian 
community over which he rules does not enjoy this prerogative. 
It is obvious, therefore, that a liturgical practice is an infallible 
criterion of the truth of this or that doctrine, only if it is unversal, 
that is, observed in practically the entire Church. The observance 
of a certain liturgical practice in only a small part of Christendom 
can at most be a probable norm of truth. For instance, in the 
early stages of the development of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, the celebration of the feast in certain dioceses and 
religious communities lent at least probability to the view that 
Mary was conceived without original sin; the universal observance 
of the feast at a later date was an infallible index of the faith of 
the Church in this mystery. We should note that the Roman 
liturgy, independently of all the others, is an infallible norm of 
faith, not only because it is the most widespread, so that it is prac- 
tically universal, but also because it is approved by the sovereign 
pontiffs. 


The Fathers of the Church were not unaware of this charac- 
ter of liturgy as a witness of dogmatic truth. St. Justin appeals 
to the adoration given to God the Father, to Christ and to the 
Holy Ghost, to prove the faith of Christians in the triune God. 
St. Augustine proves the validity of Baptism conferred by heretics 
by appealing to the practice of not rebaptizing them when they 
are converted. He likewise appeals to the practice of baptizing in- 
fants to prove the existence of original sin. One more example will 
suffice. About the middle of the fifth century St. Prosper of Aqui- 
taine appeals against the Semi-Pelagians not only to decrees of the 
Holy See but also to the prayers of the Church. He points out that 
the entire Church prays for infidels, that they might receive the 
gift of faith; for idolaters, that they might be freed from their 
impious errors; for the Jews, that their hearts might be enlight- 
ened by the truth; for heretics, that they might repent and re- 
turn to the true fold; for schismatics, that they might be imbued 
wih the spirit of charity; for sinners, that they might do penance; 
for catechumens, that they might obtain the grace of regeneration. 
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He insists that these prayers are not in vain as is evident from their 
efficacy in drawing many from their erroneous ways. St. Prosper, 
therefore, argues that grace is necessary for a change of heart, for 
the Church in her official prayers beseeches God to grant it to 
men; and he bases his argument on the aforementioned principle, 
perhaps formulated by him, that ‘‘the law of prayer establishes 
the law of belief’ (ut legem credendi lex statuat supplicandi: 
Migne, P. L., LI, 209). 
DAVID BAIER, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure’s Monastery 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
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A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 


HE desirability of a sound definition of liturgy is ap- 
parent to anyone who, like the writer, may have 
heard and seen much which was called “‘liturgy,”’ or 
“the liturgy,”’ or “‘liturgical,’” and never got a satis- 
factory answer to his anxious query: ‘‘But what ex- 
actly is liturgy anyway?’’ To say that the Mass, the sacraments, 
sacramentals, the Divine Office, and the liturgical year comprise the 
the liturgy—at least roughly speaking—does not make the be- 
wildered interrogator any the wiser. And why should he feel any 
wiser, when the answer—supposing it to have been of such a 
nature—was not a definition at all, but at best a mere enumeration 
of what may be called the integral parts of the liturgy? 


Without attempting a defense of the objective value of a good, 
intelligible definition, whose importance arises from the intrinsic 
nature of the thing, we may add that there is a special need of a 
definition for the ORATE FRATRES. Discussion on this point has 
been strikingly scarce during the last few years; in fact, if the writ- 
er’s survey of the volumes of ORATE FRATRES was not too super- 
ficial, not one serious attempt has been made to give a definition 
since the magazine was founded. This fact is significant, not of the 
subject’s lack of importance, but rather of its difficulty. The asser- 
tion can be corroborated by the fact that existing definitions of the 
liturgy differ rather widely. 


The definitions proposed in the past may be classed into two 
groups. The former group is concerned with the etymological 
meaning and evolution of the term (/ettourgia) and concludes that 
the liturgy is public worship. Various notes are added to this gen- 
eral notion of the liturgy by its exponents, such as its institution 
by Christ and regulation by the Church; its dependence on Christ 









1Risenhofer, L., Handbuch der Liturgik, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1932, I, p. 6: 
“Die katholische Liturgie ist der Hussere, Sffentliche Kult, der in seiner Ausftih- 
rung von der Kirche geregelt ist.” It may be well to remark that the author here 
quoted describes the liturgy as public and exterior (Aeussere, éffentliche). Any- 
one desirous of seeing the full force of the distinction between the two words 
might consult Festugiere, M., Qu’est-ce que Ia liturgie?, Paris, 1914. In accord- 
ance with his explanation of these terms that author defines the liturgy simply 
(p. 28): “La liturgie est le culte exterieur que Il’Eglise rend a Dieu, ou, plus 
brevement, le culte exterieur de Il’Eglise.” 
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as principal minister;' its performance by the Church as such;* and 
finally, its authenticity.* 


The foregoing definition is certainly not wrong, but it seems 
to exclude, if taken at face value, the aspect of the communication 
of divine life to man through the liturgy, which is essential to it. 


The second group defines liturgy as “‘continuatio sacerdotiu 
Christi—the continuation of the priesthood of Christ.’’* This defi- 
nition remedies the defect of the preceding one. Yet one might ask 
whether, taken in the strict sense, it renders the central and funda- 
mental idea of the liturgy. It seems to over-emphasize the aspect of 
priesthood, which, even granting it may be interpreted correctly, 
is not desirable in a definition. 


A better definition is suggested by the title of Dom Beauduin’s 
book: “Liturgy, the Life of the Church.”’ Liturgy is that set of 
rites and services in and by which the Church lives its supernatural 
life, that is, is born to divine life, nurtures its life, develops that 
life toward greater union with God, greater love of Him, more 
ardent praise of the Beloved. This idea may also be said to underlie 
the theory of the Kultmysterium of Dom Odo Casel, which plays 
such a prominent part in his concept of the liturgy.° 


Since, however, the greatest authorities in the liturgical field 
do not agree concerning an exact definition, the writer hopes that 
he is not presuming too greatly by suggesting a definition of his 
own as follows: “‘The liturgy is the actuation of the Mystical 


4Schuster, II. Card., Liber Sacramentorum, Torino-Roma, 1932, I, p. 51: The 
liturgy is “il culto essenziale e perfetto che la societa Christiana in quanto tale 
rende a Dio per mezzo del Cristo.” 


2See Note 1, definition of Cardinal Schuster. The same idea underlies the de- 
finition given by A Fortescue in the Catholic Encyclopedia, art. ‘Liturgy,’ LX, 
306: “In Christian use liturgy meant the public, official service of the Church.” 
Caronti, E., The Spirit of the liturgy, Tr. by V. Michel, Collegeville, 1926, p. 1, 
liturgy is defined: “The worship which she (the Church) renders to God in the 
name of the entire Christian people ... in other words the liturgy is the social 
exercise of the virtue of religion.” 


*Beauduin, L., Liturgy the Life of the Church, Tr. by V. Michel, Collegeville, 
1926, Chapter I: The Fundamental Principle. 


*The writer first became acquainted with this definition in his liturgy course, 
where it was suggested by R. P. Phil. Oppenheim, O.S.B. The same idea is also 
hinted at in the definition of Cardinal Schuster quoted above. It is, however, par- 
ticularly in Dom Beauduin’s book (cited above) that this idea occupies a funda- 
mental position. 


5Casel, Odo, Das Christliche Kultmysterium, Regensburg, 1933. It is scarcely 


possible to give exact references. An adequate idea of his book can only be ar- 
rived at by a careful perusal of this and other works of the learned author. 
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A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 


Body of Christ as such.”’ This formula merely substitutes ‘‘actua- 
tion” for “‘life,’” and “Mystical Body of Christ’ for “‘Church”’ in 
the wording of the title of Dom Beauduin’s book. The changes 
were not made without reason. Mystical Body, namely, is the more 
significant expression in liturgical circles, and per se also outside 
them. Actuation is intended to signify the twofold function of the 
liturgy: its production of life; and secondly, its development of 
that life. Moreover, actuation signifies action, actual doing, activ- 
ity, thereby calling attention to the fact that the liturgy actually 
exists only when it is actually being performed. Baptism is only 
then a reality, an existing thing, when someone is actually being 
baptized by someone else. The same holds true of the other parts 
of the liturgy. Accordingly, therefore, the liturgy is here being 
called the actuation (that is, the actual forming, and developing 
and living out) of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


That the reader may perceive the full value of this definition 
and be convinced of its correctness, or, in the other event, of its 
falsity, two things shall be explained: firstly, What is the Mystical 
Body of Christ? and secondly, How is the liturgy the actuation 
(formation and development) of this Body? 

Though much has been said in ORATE FRATRES about the 
nature of the Mystical Body, it will not be superfluous to reempha- 
size two main points concerning its constitution, namely, its vitali- 
zation through divine life, and its particular adherence or appropri- 
ation to Christ. 


The central fact regarding our dignity as Catholics (Chris- 
tians) is our transformation by the influx, real and physical, of the 
life of God Himself into our natures. It is a truth generally not 
emphasized sufficiently in Christian instruction and is neglected, 
unfortunately, even in higher theological courses. Catholics are 
prone to think of themselves as being distinguished from the pagan 
primarily because they observe a certain standard of morality. 
Perhaps they also realize that another distinction lies in their be- 
lieving and partly understanding certain dogmatic truths. But few 
hear much of that sublimest reality that really primarily distin- 
guishes them from pagans, namely, of their possession of divine life. 
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This ‘‘deification’’ (a thoroughly orthodox, old-Christian 
term) or participation’ of divine life the early Church Fathers often 
conceived as God’s dwelling in us as His temples, an idea bor- 
rowed from Sacred Scripture. In other words, God as a personal 
Being, which necessarily involves the three divine Persons, dwells 
in him who is elevated to a participation of divine life. To think 
of Him as dwelling in us, however, does not in itself express any 
kind of transformation of our natural life. A chair can be in a 
room without changing the nature of the room; a statue can be in 
a temple and yet the temple does not change. But God dwelling in 
us as His temples really permeates our purely human nature and 
makes it divine. Our human nature essentially remains, it is true; 
but it is changed and transformed in as far as it is elevated by a 
real communication and permeation of divine life. God imparts 
His divine life to us as a human father imparts his life to the child; 
thus God is justly not only called our Father, but is in a real sense 
of the word our Father, and we His sons, in the supernatural 
order. 


Though it was said in the preceding paragraph that faith and 
morals do not constitute the essential difference between Christian 
and pagan, they are nevertheless absolutely necessary for divine life. 
God does not impart His divine nature to anyone who does not 
believe in Him as the beginning and end of all creation. Similarly 
He cannot remain in a heart which does not conform to the 
moral law. Consequently the Christian elevated to a supernatural 
state must also nurture his faith and moral sense; he must grow 
more perfect in them continually through instruction and the prac- 
tice of virtue. This is in short nothing else than the process of 
divinization in its various stages of development toward final per- 
fection, which latter is attained in heavenly vision of God as our 
Father and perfect love of Him as a Friend. 

Knowledge and love of God as a Father and Friend, how- 
ever, necessarily give rise to praise of His divine goodness and 
thanksgiving for the supernatural dignity conferred upon us with- 
out any merit of ours. In this life, it also demands impetration 





1The term “participate” is here taken in the sense “to have partially.” Thus 
to “participate” in the divine life mans (in this article) to have divine life, not 
like God, but partially. 
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A DEFINITION OF LITURGY 


of graces to meet the difficulties surrounding a life led in ac- 
cordance with this supernatural dignity. In short, divine life is 
not conferred as a mechanical something requiring no conformity 
and cooperation on our part, but it demands man’s perfection in 
all virtuous habits, whether intellectual or moral. At the same 
time it is the motive power supplying us with the energy neces- 
sary for supernatural development. Better still, the deified man 
may be regarded as the germ of divine life connaturally developing 
itself by practice and perfection in virtue toward that ultimate goal 
of vision and love in heaven. 


It is particularly in virtue of this supernatural life participated 
in by man that there is such a concept as Mystical Body. Since all 
Christians are animated by one and the same God, who dwells in 
each of them and vivifies them with supernatural life, much as the 
human soul vitalizes the human body, there is a real, physical con- 
nection between all Christians and God, and similarly between 
Christian and Christian. 


A second point regarding the nature of the Mystical Body 
remains to be treated, namely, its dependence on Christ. To un- 
derstand this it is necessary to refer back to the history of man 
from the time of his creation. Adam, the first man, composed of 
soul and body, was created for intimate union with God, which 
was the highest means God had devised for His own glory among 
earthly creatures. The union of Adam with God was ipso facto 
effected by the communication of God’s own life to Adam. The 
union was to be developed by increasing assimilation of the divine 
nature. 

Through Adam’s sin this supernatural life was lost, and 
God's original plan frustrated. But God purposed (from all eter- 
nity, of course) to restore human nature to a participation of di- 
vine life, and to restore it more marvellously than it had originally 
been planned. The instrument for this restoration was Christ, who 
unites in Himself both the divine and the human nature. If Adam 
had not sinned there would have been no Mystical Body of Christ 
in our present sense of the term, for there would have been no 
Christ. The ancient Church Fathers and even St. Thomas agree 
and insist that Christ would not have existed if man had not 
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sinned, since Sacred Scripture gives man’s redemption from the 
Fall as the only reason for the Incarnation. 

After the Fall Christ was therefore the first example of hu- 
man nature restored to full participation of divine life. He is also 
the highest example of union between God and man, such that 
its special character is designated by the term ‘“‘hypostatic.’’ Hy- 
postatic union means He is a divine Person with a divine and a 
human nature. We on the contrary are but human persons even 
after participating in divine life, with an essentially human na- 
ture, though elevated by grace. 

Just as one example of human nature was restored to a super- 
natural state in Christ’s divine Person, so now He saves all by 
conferring His own divine life—His whole glorified self, God 
and man—upon all through the redemption on the cross. That 
divine life, which on account of its divine and glorified human 
elements may be briefly called the ‘“‘Christ-life,’’ is infused into us 
through the various sacraments applying to us the fruits of redemp- 
tion, that is, divine life. Christ is therefore the Head in as far as 
He gives life; men, on the other hand, in as far as they have re- 
ceived an actual infusion of divine life in the sacraments are ac- 
tual living members of Christ. It is for that reason that there is 
a mystical Body, and, furthermore, that this Mystical Body be- 
longs especially to Christ. 

Reassuming briefly the points particularly to be noted in our 
description of the formation and development of the Mystical 
Body, we must therefore mention: the giving and development of 
divine ‘‘Christ-life’’; instruction in dogmatic and moral truth: 
living out the divine life in union with God, which implies the 
exercise of love, praise, impetration; supernatural growth in faith, 
knowledge, moral virtue, by a sort of connatural evolution from 
a supernatural germ to its final perfect state in beatific vision and 
perfect love. 


(To be concluded) 


OSMUND JACoBs, O.S.B. 
Rome, Italy 
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THE SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


(QE) il thirty-three years of the earthly career of our Lord 
Jesus Christ constituted a splendid synthesis of con- 
templation and action. Especially in the three years 
of His public life do we see a beautiful proportion of 
Me) prayer and activity. Rapt communion with the eter- 
nal Father preceded and fortified Him for all the acts of His sacred 
ministry. Gethsemane’s elevation of heart provided the insuperable 
strength for the sacrificial act of the cross. 

Logically, therefore, the Angelic Doctor teaches us that the 
ideal Christian life is characterized by contemplation superabound- 
ing in action. The “alter Christus’’ is he in whom a life of con- 
templative charity overflows in a life of charitable action. 

Every great movement of apostolic action which has ad- 
vanced from the evolving processes of the Church's history is rooted 
deep in the rich soil of Christ’s doctrine. 

With these thoughts in mind it is pertinent to examine three 
grand interrelated conceptions of Catholic dogmatic truth which 
may well form the spiritual foundations of Catholic Action and 
the full comprehension of which would lend tremendous impetus 
to this current crusade for personal and social sanctification. 

The first concept, the significance and dignity of which we 
wish to consider, is the life of grace in the individual soul. 

Many Catholics, and even many well-intentioned Catholics 
who are endeavoring to engage efficaciously in Catholic Action, 
have but a very vague conception of the character of grace and, 
concurrently, of the nature of sin. If they completely grasped the 
central basic verity that grace is supernatural life, surging life, the 
very repletion of which demands expressive fructification in super- 
natural acting, then the grandeur of Catholic Action would com- 
pel an impetus in this apostolate which would be the glory su- 
preme of the Mystical Body. 

The present widely prevalent ideas on the character of grace 
and sin are attributable, in great measure, to certain current meth- 
ods of catechetical instruction. As youthful catechumens many of 
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us were taught (and the identical method is still in vogue) that 
the sacramental effect of Baptism symbolized by the purifying 
pouring of water was the cleansing from our soul of the mark 
of original sin. This latter phenomenon was pictured as a sort of 
viciously black ink-stain that permeated the naturally immaculate 
parchment of our soul. Baptism was a magic eradicator which re- 
stored the soul to its ordained whiteness. To the challenge that 
this material metaphor was relatively accurate and commensurate 
with the limited capacity of puerile minds, we shall assent, adding 
however, that such a similitude also gave birth to the grossest and 
gravest of misunderstandings of the great realities. The thought 
featured in the lesson on Baptism was later developed by the teach- 
ings on the sacramental absolution of Penance. The various sins 
committed in the course of our young careers were likened to blots 
on the page of our personal biography, mortal sins were written in 
“indelible” ink, venial sins in more easily eradicable fluid. Abso- 
lution after confession was the sacerdotal removal of the spiritual 
inkstains. 


Even from the standpoint of educational psychology, would 
it not be as easy to give a more integrally true idea of the divine 
character of grace? We could state that as man has the physical life 
of the body and the intellectual life of the mind, so, also, he is 
destined to have the supernatural life of the soul. Apt illustrations 
from ordinary life should make the comprehension of this hier- 
archy sufficiently easy for the least tutored of minds. Original sin 
signifies that the soul is paralytic; it is without life but endowed 
with the potency for life. Baptism is the miraculous cure of the 
spiritual paralytic; it is the awakening from the spiritual sleep of 
death. Baptism is the granting to the soul of the supernatural 
Christ-life, which is not due to any human efforts but is the 
gratuitous gift of the infinitely good God. Baptism completes mor- 
tal man’s being according to the destiny of his Creator—it culmi- 
nates the hierarchy of life. The newly liberated creature now has 
physical life, intellectual life and supernatural spiritual vitality. 


Following out the above analogy, sin is a self-inflicted di- 
sease, mortal sin is suicide. The sacrament of Penance, then, 
through the power of priestly absolution restores to life, to full 
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SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


spiritual vigor. Thus the great truth becomes clear that the sacra- 
ments are the divinely instituted mediums for the communication 
of the Christ-life of grace. 

The benefits of this conception of grace, a conception which 
correctly interprets the dogmatic truth, are of particular conse- 
quence to the apostolate of Catholic Action. 

The realization that grace is life opens up vast and panoramic 
perspectives to the Christian. Grace in his mind now becomes the 
positive entity that it actually is, and sin is clearly apprehended 
as a negation, as the denial of Christ-life that, in fullest truth, it 
is. Whereas, before, grace was conceived of as sinlessness and the 
states of the soul were always referred to as “in sin’’ and “‘without 
sin” or “‘sinlessness,’” now, consciousness of the truth will be re- 
flected in an altered vocabulary and the Catholic will remember 
that it is “‘gracefulness’’ and ‘“‘gracelessness,’’ that it is “‘the pres- 
ence of life’’ or the ‘‘absence of life.”’ 

This revolutionary reorientation of the Catholic’s conception 
of grace as life and not as sinlessness should prove of profound 
importance. It is the parallel in the highest realms of spiritual re- 
ality and intellectual comprehension to that positive outpouring of 
Christian vitality that is called Catholic Action. 

What is the mission of Catholic Action? Is it not the dynamic 
radiance of the Christ-life which is poured abroad in the Mystical 
Humanity in the exuberance of charity “‘by the Holy Spirit who 
is given to us’’? Is it not the positive communication of the sancti- 
fied life of the extended Word Incarnate? 

Catholic Action is the dynamic expression of consciously 
positive life. To discover and reveal its vast potentialities, the right 
understanding of grace, the basis of Christian life, is requisite. 
Catholic Action is meant to be the external manifestation and 
conveyance of the interior Christ-life of supernatural grace. 

True Catholic Action is the fruition of sanctifying grace. 
It is a truism of Catholic theology that grace is an essential pre- 
requisite for meritorious and efficacious activity. Its place therefore 
in the programme of Catholic Action is self-evident. 

Scholastic theology likewise teaches us that there is a distinc- 
tion in the sanctifying grace which we acquire through the recep- 
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tion of the seven sacraments, the principal mediums of the Christ- 
life. Through the mere reception of the sacraments, that is, by the 
very character and absolute operative act of the individual sacra- 
ment, our souls are flooded by grace—‘“ex opere operato”’ to use the 
phrase of the scholastics. But this ‘‘passive’’ process can receive 
tremendous impetus and development by our positive conscious 
cooperation. Thus there is superadded to the inevitable capital 
grace, as it were, an accumulated and prospering interest or gain— 
there is the grace ““ex opere operantis,’’ the grace earned by the 
collaborative effort of the recipient which is commensurate with 
the measure of his personal charity. ‘“The Holy Spirit distributes 
to each according as He wills, and according to each one’s disposi- 
tion and cooperation.’” 

The clear and accurate comprehension of grace as the formal 
inflow of Christ-life should certainly promote this deliberate and 
alert meriting of grace ex opere operantis. Such mystical reciprocity 
with Christ and the Mystical Christ at the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and in the reception of the sacraments is the basis for active 
and intelligent participation in the liturgical life and such, too, is 
the indispensable foundation for that metaphysical solidarity of 
souls, the logical issue of which is corporate worship of the exter- 
nal Father by and with and in the mediatorial Christ Jesus. 

A further practical fruit of the correct concept of grace is a 
vivid realization that the sacraments are the channels of special 
graces marking the growth and progress of our supernatural life. 
Baptism is understood as the grace of spiritual regeneration where- 
by we are initiated into the divine life of grace. ““We are buried 
together with Him (Christ) by Baptism into death; that as Christ 
is risen from the dead, so also we may walk in newness of life.’ 


Confirmation is a strengthening of spiritual life, a stabiliza- 
tion in original grace, an invigorating influx of Christ-life, the 
plenitude of which renders our souls vibrant with a richly mature 
and militant Christianity. The Eucharist becomes intelligible as 
the perfect nourishment of our soul—the divine Food nurturing, 
sustaining, fortifying, replenishing the divine life. The sacrament 


1Council of Trent, Sess. VI, Ch. 7. 
2Rom. 6, 3. 6 
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SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


of Communion, the sacrament of charity, is supremely the sacra- 
ment of the Christ-life of grace because it is Christ Himself, body 
and blood, soul and divinity. ‘‘He that eateth My flesh and drink- 
eth My blood, abideth in Me and I in him.’” The sacrament of 
Penance heals our wounds, cures our spiritual diseases and restores 
our souls to the perfection of the integral Christ-life. Extreme Unc- 
tion is a powerful influx of the life of grace the reaction of which 
sometimes returns bodily health but, primarily, revivifies the soul 
in faith and hope and charity in preparation for the final onslaught 
of Satan. Matrimony is the sacrament which raises human partners, 
associate members of the Mystical Body, into a special union des- 
tined to issue in a human and miniature representation of the 
society of the blessed Trinity. It is the sacrament designed to con- 
secrate the vocation of preparing new souls for supernatural life. 
It is the natural counterpart of Christ’s union with His Mystical 
Body whereby two mortals are elevated to be co-creators of God's 
adopted children. Finally, Holy Orders is the sacrament providing 
for the promotion of sanctifying life. It is the sacrament perpetuat- 
ing Christ’s eternal priesthood whereby the continuation of the 
Christ-life of grace is guaranteed and assured of application. 


The practical consequences of this apprehension of truth can 
be further illustrated by a few examples. With such a truth grasped 
should not the apostolate of Catholic Action as manifested in the 
retreat movement receive zealous promotion? For the retreat move- 
ment is a training school of sanctity, a medium for the perfection 
of the Christ-life of grace. Considering the grandeur of grace, 
moreover, would any Catholic parent deny his child a Catholic 
education? Catholic education’s ideal is to perfect nature with the 
supernatural culture of sanctifying grace. Again, what Catholic 
would remain indifferent to the great Liturgical Movement which 
exalts the sacramental mediums of Christian vitality and purposes 
a universal return to the well-springs of spiritual life? 

Who would remain aloof from the crusade for the preserva- 
tion, perpetuation and promotion of divine life in the world of 
men? This is the purpose of the campaign of Catholic Action and 
if we grasp its profound significance we will eventually be able to 





1John 6, 5, 6. 
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repeat with St. Paul: ‘‘And His grace in me hath not been void, 
but I have labored more abundantly than all they; yet not I but 
the grace of God with me.’” 

The second great truth, the full knowledge of which forms 
a potent inspiration for the apostolate of Catholic Action, is the 
Pauline doctrine of divine adoptive filiation. According to St. Paul, 
the positive Christ-life of grace which finds its first influx into our 
soul at Baptism and which is nourished and enriched by the recep- 
tion of the sacraments, by prayer and charity during the course 
of the Christian career, is in reality but an inauguration by parti- 
cipation into the beatific life of the blessed Trinity whose com- 
municated love-life is our destined eternal happiness. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians the Apostle of the Gentiles 
writes: “‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with spiritual blessings in heavenly places, in 
Christ: As He chose us in Him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and unspotted in His sight in charity. Who 
hath predestinated us unto the adoption of children through Jesus 
Christ unto Himself according to the purpose of His will: unto 
the praise of the glory of His grace, in which He hath graced us 
in His beloved son.’” In this passage St. Paul is but reiterating 
somewhat more elaborately that sublimest of truths which Christ 
taught when He instructed the apostles to pray: ““Our Father, who 
art in heaven.” 

To nature and to the reason of natural man, the life of the 
infinite God is shrouded in inscrutable mystery and removed in 
inaccessible solitude. To the Christian, however, the word of reve- 
lation comes to the assistance of feeble human reason and gives 
us an insight into the intimate life of the Godhead. 

The doctrine of the holy Trinity is the fundamental doctrine 
of Christian revelation. It teaches us that God is a Father. That 
back in aeonless eternity, God the Father begets a personal Son to 
whom He communicates all His perfections, all His glory and na- 
ture, beatitude and life, so that the begotten Word is “‘the Image 
and the Splendor of the Father.’’ It teaches us that the Father and 


11 Cor. 15, 10. 
*Hph. 1, 3-6. 
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His only-begotten Son of one identical and perfect divine nature 
are mysteriously united in an infinitely substantial embrace of 
divine love whence proceeds the Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit. It in- 
structs us that the ineffable plenitude and fruition of this inter- 
communication of divine life, this inexpressibly perfect society of 
the three divine Persons is the source of their supreme and glorious 
beatitude. 

But revelation also gives us an insight of far more “‘practical’’ 
consequence to all mankind. It teaches us that the infinite love 
of the thrice personal God is compelled by the sweet urgency of 
charity to overflow its divine boundaries and to invite mortal man 
in all his nothingness to share the very vitality and society of the 
transcendent Godhead. 


God the Father has willed to call mere creatures His children 
by the grace of divine adoptive filiation even as He calls His be- 
loved Son His Child through divine nature. 


The first fulfillment of the gracious plan of divine goodness 
was realized in Adam and Eve, only to be destroyed by the vicious- 
ness of their sin. The genius of the boundless love of God, how- 
ever, is never exhausted, and through the marvellous invention of 
the Redemption the only-begotten Son secures for mankind the 
dignity of being His brethren and sons of the Father in a manner 
far more perfect than Adam ever possessed. 


God thus adopts us in a much more real way than earthly 
benefactors adopt children by legal process. By law men are able 
to confer upon the person of their predilection their name and 
their possessions, to communicate to them their thought, and to 
pour upon them a vicarious parental love and solicitude. But as 
Cardinal Mercier points out, “Legal adoption is a fiction’’;’ the 
adopted child is assumed into the family of its foster parents 
as if it were actually their own progeny, whereas the objective 
reality is in no wise changed. Divine adoptive filiation is not of 
such a fictitious character, it is an ontological reality. In the au- 
thoritative language of St. Peter this grace of divine adoption as- 
similates us into the society of the three divine Persons and we 

‘La Vie Interieure, p. 405. 
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become “‘consortes divinae naturae—participators in the divine 
nature.’” 

According to the programme of God, Jesus Christ is the 
“Firstborn of many brethren,’’ the Head of the redeemed humanity 
of God’s collected children, the Firstborn of the communion of 
saints. According to revelation the same divine life which the 
Father communicates to the Son, which the Son receives, which 
Father and Son pour forth in the Holy Spirit, and which flows in 
exuberant abundance into the sacred humanity of Jesus, that same 
life circulates through Christ in all His adopted brethren. Thus 
the soul of the Christian here anticipates the full fruition of the 
divine life that is the beatitude of its eternal destiny. In this provi- 
dential plan heaven is but the glorified extension of the life of 
divine grace which is the precious possession of every Christly 
soul by the merits of divine adoptive filiation. ‘“‘But as many as 
received Him, He gave them power to be made the sons of God, 
to them that believe in His name, who are born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’” 

What a marvellous impetus to Catholic Action would come 
from a universal understanding of the Christian’s destination as a 
divinely adopted child! The life of grace is the life of an adopted 
son of God, the participation here in the divine life and love of 
the Supreme Being. Eloquently St. John exclaims: ““Behold what 
manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called and should be the sons of God.’” 

If divine adoptive filiation is the dowry of every baptized 
human creature, how anxious should those conscious of their dig- 
nity be to lift their human brethren to the same supernatural frater- 
nity in Christ! How insatiable should be their zeal to extend and 
develop the participated life of the eternal Trinity! 

The positive life of grace interpreted in terms of divine adop- 
tive filiation raises the apostolate of Catholic Action to otherwise 
unthought of levels. It becomes the action of the coordinated and 
collaborating sons of God. No longer is Catholic Action a series 
of monotonous activities; it is the creative expansion of ‘‘other 





12 Peter 1, 4. 
2John 1, 13. 
*1 John, 3, 1. 
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Christs’” communicating the life of divine charity, the infinitude 
of which reposes in the bosom of the eternal Father. 

Under such circumstances, what Christian worthy of the 
title can excuse himself from the apostolate of the missions, which 
is such a prominent feature in the Catholic Action movement? 
The missions are the cradles of future Catholicity, the nurseries for 
rearing and cultivating sons of God. Furthermore, if we appreciate 
our heritage in being called to be the sons of God, who of us can 
abstain from advancing the Catholic press, which is the herald 
of the gospel of divine adoptive filiation? Which one of us, finally, 
can be so callous as to neglect the liturgical life, which represents 
the prayer of the sons of God grouped in corporate contemplation 
about Jesus, the eldest Son, in glorification of the eternal Father? 


The third great truth of our faith which should be considered 
in this study of the spiritual foundations of Catholic Action is 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. Since however this 
doctrine has repeatedly received extensive treatment in the pages 
of ORATE FRATRES, it will be sufficient for my purpose to point 
out some of the practical conclusions to be drawn from it, re- 
garded in its relation to Catholic Action. 

Certainly the reign of Christ in the kingdom of Christ, the 
enthronement of peace and the Prince of Peace would be more 
deliberately hastened by organized Catholic Action if the inter- 
nationalism and universalism of the Mystical Body were com- 
pletely apprehended: ““That there might be no schism in the body; 
but the members might be mutually careful one for another.’” 


Catholic Action understood as the expansive life of the 
Christly organism could never be apathetic to brethren suffering 
in Spain, Mexico, Germany or Russia for: “If one member suffer 
anything, all the members suffer with it. . . . Now you are the 
body of Christ, and members of member.’” 

The Mystical Body as the basis of Catholic Action is, finally, 
the key to social reconstruction as explained by the sovereign pon- 
tiffs. Who, understanding the doctrine of the Mystical Christ, 
would prosper the strife between capital and labor? Who, with 


31 Cor. 12, 


71 Cor. 12, 27. 
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such an understanding, would tolerate the vision of another war? 
Who would preach Chauvinistic nationalism in the face of the 
unity of Christ, the internationalism and supranationalism of the 
organic Mystical Humanity? For “Ye are all one person in Christ 
Jesus.’ Catholic Action of the Mystical Body is the communion 
of grace, the collectivism of the communion of saints, the democ- 
racy of divine adoptive filiation presided over by the Prince of 
Peace, and the universalization of its charity is the foundation for 
all enduring economic rehabilitation and social reconstruction. 

To sum up: A proper understanding of grace as the positive 
reality of life will provide Catholic Action with a positive, con- 
structive spiritual foundation; the abiding consciousness that grace 
elevates the baptized soul to the predilection of a son of God, to the 
dignity of divine adoptive filiation supplies Catholic Action with 
the sublimest motivation for its programme of personal and social 
sanctification; the appreciative knowledge of the solidarity of grace- 
conferred divine filiation in the Mystical Body of Christ furnishes 
Catholic Action with the richest and most potent resources for its 
creative, redemptive and sanctifying apostolate. Catholic Action 
Participates in the priesthood of the Church through sacramental 
incorporation into the life of grace; it is entitled to share in the 
magistracy of the Church by virtue of the truth of divine adoptive 
sonship; it merits collaboration in the sovereignty or primacy of 
the Church through the charity of the Mystical Body. 

JOHN J. GRIFFIN 
Somerville, Mass. 
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“THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 





WITH OuR Ecclesia has but a very scanty and superficial mean- 
READERS ing for the Catholic whe is not conscious of her 
inner life and vast spiritual treasures. Only the lit- 
urgy-minded Catholic is disposed and able to appreciate the fact 
that Christian living without the Church is impossible. As the 
understanding child of the House of God, such a one is privileged 
to share in the fulness of the gifts prepared by a bountiful Father, 
whereas the former may be compared to a beggar who receives the 
crumbs from the table of the opulent. Even the riches of a heavenly 
Father can only be received in their fullest measure by the child 
that has learned to value the generosity of the Father. For this 
leads to gratitude, and gratitude brings more and greater gifts. 
The duty of gratitude towards God is much neglected in our day, 
owing to a lack of understanding of the divine Giver and of His 
gifts. Only a lover of the liturgy can grasp the fuller meaning of 
the Church as God's greatest gift to mankind, yes, the sum-total 
of all divine benefactions. 


The present season of ripening, maturing and harvesting the 
fruits of nature may well make us ponder the vast extent of the 
spiritual harvest that the Church has reaped through the nineteen 
centuries of her existence and is ever garnering throughout each 
succeeding liturgical year. Whereas nature has its season of sowing 
and reaping, supernature is constantly sowing and reaping wher- 
ever it finds souls of good will ready to receive its administrations. 
No day, no hour passes that the Church is not actively bestowing 
her benefits on mankind everywhere. There is a continuous stream 
of grace flowing from the throne of God through the Church’s 
liturgy. The Sun of Justice is ever shining; there is no night, 
no season of rest in supernature. He who is ever active, who is 
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activity itself, has imparted a spark of His own unceasing energy 
to His Church on earth. Hence the profuseness of life, of virtue, of 
works of charity that are in evidence wherever souls participate in 
this activity. 

The liturgy is the outlet for the Church’s latent energy. It 
is the Church in action; for this very reason it is the basis of all 
true Catholic Acion. Nor is it mere activism which is so commonly 
found mingled with the works of man, and which chills and weak- 
ens his spiritual endeavors. Rather is it an activity which is purely 
spiritual, a reflex of the divine activity, hence productive of fruit, 
of good results for the spiritual progress of its members who share 
in it. Only the Church knows how to be active in the full sense 
of the word, in the Spirit of Christ whose work-on earth she 
continues. And because her work is divine work, there is no waste 
in it, neither of energy, nor of vitality, such as is constantly evi- 
denced in purely human works. Whatever she does redounds to 
the greater honor and glory of God and the salvation of souls in 
the wide world—the only two great objects worthy of considera- 
tion in the eyes of God. 


It is precisely this fundamental lesson which the liturgy- 
minded member of the Church learns in a practical way—a lesson 
that can be fully grasped only by him who lives with the Church, 
in and with Christ, her Head. The application of this lesson to 
daily living is Catholic Action, is lay zpostolate in the full sense 
of the word, carrying with it its own secret of success in the 
work of spreading the kingdom of God on earth. At the same 
time it fulfills the duty of gratitude toward Him who has given us 
Himself in His Church. 

Thus Ecclesia assumes an import in the life of the Christian 
vastly beyond all that is purely mundane. It is the life of God 
brought to fruition in the soul, urging it to give glory to God and 
extending its influence to countless fellcw-beings; it is the activity 
of God projected towards others by the members of His Church 
and continuing its beneficent influence beyond time into eternity: 
it is the pressing on to the final mystery of Christ, the parousza, 
the fulfilment and completion of the world’s history in the final 
judgment. The Church alone, and our close living with the 
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Church, can give us this world-wide view and conduct us on the 
way that leads past the terrestial to the eternal. Her light and 
grace, ever accessible to all who earnestly seek them in her liturgy, 
are an earnest that her mission is from the Father of lights 
and her beginning and final consummation is He who Himself is 
t-e ‘Way, the Truth, and the Life.’’ Christian living without tle 
Church is impossible. Closest association with her alone is able to 
overcome the world and bring about a regenerated mankind. 
* * * 


The Editors of ORATE FRATRES take pleasure in announcing 
the publication of a series of articles on liturgical vestments within 
the near future. The author, Dom Rzymund James, O.S.B., of 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England, has devoted years to 
an intensive study of the subject and has become a recognized au- 
thority in the field since the appearance cf his The Origin and De- 
velopment of Roman Liturgical Vestments last year. In these arti- 
cles Dom Raymund will not primarily concern himself with the 
aesthetics of vestments (though this zspect will happily not be 
excluded—happily, for through personal acquaintance with the 
author we know of his high artistic accomplishments) ; his in- 
tention is rather to set forth the fundaniental meaning and purpose 
of each garment as revealed in the light of its original use and its 
historical development. From this investigation he will then draw 
some pertinent conclusions as to the ideal shape and material of 
the various vestments now employed in liturgical services. A num- 
ber of illustrations will accompany each article. 


oO 


LITURGY AND THE «BIG TONE” 


The saintly Pope Pius X says in his Motu Proprio that 
music used in the sacred liturgy should not only bz holy but also 
truly artistic, since otherwise it cannot exercise a salutary influence 
upon the faithful. This truth is constantly being preached to our 
church singers; it will not be amiss if, by way of exception, we 
select a few points for the consideration of the sacred ministers 
who also come under the same legislation. It is not our intention 
to say that each priest should be an accomplished vocal artist; the 
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Church has never demanded that. But the spirit of her legislation 
implies that every priest aim at perfecting his voice to such a degree 
that he may edify the faithful and uplift their hearts by a truly 
devout interpretation of the liturgical melodies. In this article we 
wish in particular to treat of a matter which is within the reach 
of every priest. We refer to the abuse called the “‘Big Tone,’’ vulgo 
“shouting.”’ 

In his classical book, The Art of the Singer, W. J. Hender- 
son says: ““With Rossini entered the vocal tour de force, and with 
that began the Big Tone, the curse of today’s singing. . . . It is not 
the growth and development of the modern operatic orchestra that 
has made the need for the Big Tone. It is the degradation of public 
taste by a deliberate pandering to vulgar appetite.’” 

I know of an instance in which a visiting priest was invited 
to sing High Mass. He gladly accepted the invitation, not without 
hinting somewhat mysteriously at a surprise which he had in 
store for the church-goers. Sunday came, and so did the surprise. 
Already at the Asperges the celebrant “‘let out’’ his voice with un- 
usual force. But when he intoned the Gloria it seemed as though 
a vocal tornado was breaking loose. The single tones assumed gi- 
gantic proportions, and tone upon tone was piled up as the giants 
of old piled mountain upon mountain. A nervous apprehension 
seized the congregation that something was bound to break. But 
the celebrant came unhurt through Preface, Pater noster and all the 
rest. Meeting his friends afterwards he remarked with a genial 
smile: ‘‘I just felt like giving your big church a fair trial, and all 
the church-goers a fair chance once in their life to hear a pair of 
real Italian lungs.’’ The performance, though it took place many 
years ago, has been remembered to the present day. 

The ‘‘giant’’ voice just mentioned was nature’s unusual gift; 
but there is another type we wish to call attention to. The owner 
of a powerful but untrained voice could not let ary occasion pass 
without overwhelming the faithful with strains as high and loud 
as possible. It was his incorrigible habit to set the church into a 
roar of vibrations. If ever possible he would manage to learn from 
the organist how high he had soared in his vocal flight. The more 





“The Art of the Singer’ by W. J. Henderson. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1906. P. 221f. 
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flats and sharps were mentioned, the greater was his delight, and 
with childish vanity he would tell his friends about his latest vocal 
triumph. 

Still another type of “Big Tone’’ mania came as the result 
of attending opera. The enthusiastic lover of music and admirer 
of the “Big Tone,’’ a youthful levite, had no rest until he had 
taken a course of vocal lessons. All he desired was volume of tone. 
The teacher put him through a number of fantastic exercises and 
the result was a bellowing voice, explosive in attack and unnatural 
in text delivery. 


In each of the three cases we could not help thinking: ‘‘If 
only you could hear yourself as others hear you, you would cer- 
tainly abandon the ‘Big Tone’ idea.’’ “Excessive loudness wearies 
the ear and insults the intelligence,’’ says the author of the classical 
book quoted above. The truly great artist will use the ““Big Tone” 
only when it is called for, and even then he will use it with discre- 
tion. The second-rate singer will employ it wherever he possibly 
can in order ‘‘to bring down the house’; for him singing is a mat- 
ter of vocal display, not of edification or uplifting. 


If someone were to ask us: “‘Is it in keeping with the sacred 
liturgy to cultivate a ‘Big Tone’?’’ we probably would answer 
him: ‘‘No, it is not. The ‘Big Tone’ idea is something material- 
istic, of a hundred years’ standing, and the sooner it will be dis- 
carded, so much the better for all concerned.’’ The records of old 
will bear out this answer. When we sum up scattered notices found 
in the writings of St. Isidore of Seville, St. Rhabanus Maurus of 
Mainz, and St. Chrodegang of Metz, we repeatedly find the ad- 
monishment: ‘““Those that sing in church should avoid everything 
that is not refined; let the voice be sonorous and mellow, fluent 
and firm.’’ With regard to the mental attitude of the singer, we 
uniformly find the instruction: “‘Let all singing be done reverently, 
attentively, and devoutly.” 

The ‘‘Big Tone”’ idea appears as a departure from the sacred 
tradition of old; it certainly is something incongruous, a feverish 
reflex of the spirit of the world, which should be debarred from 
the sanctuary of the Lord. The priest sings to God, not to man. 
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His is a song of prayer and serenity. ‘Pray in beauty,” said Pius 
X, and we add: “‘Chant in beauty,’’ because the two are inseparable. 

There is no need to look for further orientation when in 
every holy Mass we have the sublime norm placed directly before 
our mind: “‘It is truly meet and just, right and availing unto sal- 
vation, that we should at all times and in all places give thanks to 
Thee, O holy Lord, Father almighty, everlasting God: through 
Christ our Lord. Through whom the Angels praise Thy majesty, 
the Dominations worship it, the Powers are in awe. The Heavens 
and the heavenly Hosts, and the blessed Seraphim join together 
in celebrating their joy. With whom we beseech Thee join our 
own voices also, while we say with lowly praise: 

“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts. Heaven and earth 
are full of Thy glory.”’ 

GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 
re) 


LITURGICAL WEEK-ENDS IN NEW YORK 


A series of liturgical week-ends is being conducted by and for 
the Campion Propaganda Committee, youth group affiliated with 
The Catholic Worker of New York City. The week-ends com- 
bine study, work and retreat and are based on the liturgy. Daily 
Mass and the recitation of Compline are part of the duties of 
Campion members all year round; and at the week-ends Prime and 
Vespers are recited recto tono and Compline is sung in common. 
The group will shortly introduce the Dialog Mass in the village 
church in Staten Island. 

The first week-end, held over July 4, was under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., of St. Louis, on the subject ‘“The 
Mystical Body of Christ.”” It was attended by thirty-five young 
people, and despite the inconvenience of a twelve-room house with 
sleeping facilities so sketchy that many had to sleep on the floor, 
fifty registered for the one following. This was held from July 
26 to 29, at the Catholic Worker farm in Staten Island, and was 
conducted by Dr. Paul Hanley Furfey of the Catholic University 
Department of Sociology. The one following, the last of the series, 
was given by Myles Paige, a Catholic Negro from New York. 
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The Campion Propaganda Committee is a group for ad- 
vanced study combined with a minimum of three hours a week of 
active propaganda work in any field assigned to them. It has 
branches in Boston and in Newark, N. J., with others to be 
formed in the fall by A. H. Coddington, organizer of the original 


group. 





oO 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


One of the oldest and most widely accepted symbols for the 
Church is the figure of a ship. The early Christians used this sym- 
bol extensively on signet rings and for decorative purposes. In 
later centuries Christ was frequently represented as helmsman of 
the ship. The origin of this symbol is most likely to be found in 
the Christian conviction that “extra Ecclestam nulla est salus— 
outside the Church there is no salvation’: the Church is a second 
Ark, the Ark of the New Testament, and in it alone can the human 
wayfarer attain his final goal. 

Our cover design for this month shows the Church being 
guided on her journey by the Holy Spirit (the dove). Very ap- 
propriately the dove is represented as stirring up the winds that 
drive the ship forward, for the Holy Ghost is the “‘breath” or 
“‘spirit’’ that speeds the Church on her appointed way. The symbol 
is particularly apt for the present time of the liturgical year, since 
the Pentecostal season signifies the career of the Mystical Christ, 
of the Church, from the descent of her Spirit-Guide and vivifier 
until she will have reached her ultimate goal on judgment day. 

Oo 





LITURGICAL During the past decade liturgical music has found 
BRIEFS a permanent place in the curriculum of many of 
our Catholic colleges and academies. Noteworthy 

among those that devote more than ordinary attention to the re- 
lated subjects of liturgy and sacred music may be mentioned the 
College of Mount St. Vincent on the Hudson, Marywood College 
(Scranton, Pa.), College Misericordiae (Dallas, Pa.), Mount St. 
Joseph College (Chestnut Hill, Pa.), Georgian Court College 
(Lakewood, N. J.), Mater Misericordiae Academy (Merion, Pa.), 
St. Mary’s Academy (Logan, Philadelphia, Pa.), and the Slovak 
Sisters’ Academy (Sts. Cyril and Methodius), Danville, Pa. At 
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most of these colleges and academies the entire student body parti- 
cipates in the singing at the liturgical services during the school 
year.—T he Catholic Choirmaster. 


On May 30th at Seton Hall College Campus, South Orange, 
N. J., 5,500 children under the direction of the Diocesan Institute 
of Sacred Music chanted the Solemn Pontifical Services. Both 
Gregorian and modern music were sung. The function was a part 
of the program of the Most Reverend Thomas J. Walsh for the 
promotion of the proper liturgical music in the churches of the 
Diocese of Newark, N. J.—The Catholic Choirmaster. 


The Catholic Daughters of America in the United States and 
Canada, convening in their sixteenth biennial international supreme 
convention, held this summer at Seattle, have announced a novel 
program to insure at least the minimum as regards active participa- 
tion of the laity in the divine Mysteries. They plan to prepare and 
place in automobile service stations, railroad stations, bus termi- 
nals, airports, hotels, and other public gathering places, cards set- 
ting forth the names and addresses of nearby Catholic churches to- 
gether with their schedule of Masses for Sundays and holy-days. 


The Reverend Edgar Boyle, archdiocesan director of liturgical 
music of San Francisco and the Bay Region, conducted two sum- 
mer courses in liturgical music in the southern part of Califor- 
nia. To conclude the course at Immaculate Heart College, Holly- 
wood, the schola of sixty voices chanted Solemn Vespers and on 
July 27th chanted a solemn votive Mass in honor of Christ the 
King. The Mass was sung coram episcopo, the Most Reverend 
John J. Cantwell, D.D., presiding. Father Boyle’s other course was 
given at Marymount Convent, Beverly Hills, Bel’Air-Los Angeles. 


Catholics of Los Angeles, Cal., interested in the Liturgical 
Apostolate and scholastic philosophy, are meeting twice each month 
at the home of Sarah I. Metcalf and her sister Julia T. Metcalf. 
1829 South Gramercy Place. Since May of last year studies in- 
cluded liturgy in the light of papal pronouncements, and the con- 
tributions of such liturgical scholars as Guéranger, Marmion, Vo- 
nier, and others, to the Movement. Special classes have been con- 
ducted by Mr. Everett R. Harman, one of the founders of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. Last March a library was opened at the 
home under the patronage of Saint Thomas More. 


Ursuline Sisters from various houses and convents, interested 
in church music, especially Gregorian chant, attended the courses 
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given at the Ursuline Provincialate, Kirkwood, Mo., during July, 
by Dom Norbert Gertken, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey. All courses 
were under the supervision of and accredited by the St. Louis 
University. 


During the summer months twenty Sisters of Loretto con- 
ducted a religious vacation school in St. Ambrose Parish, St. 
Louis, Mo., sponsored by the Reverend Anthony A. Palumbo. 
More than 780 pupils were in daily attendance. One of the school’s 
most interesting and instructive projects was a daily period devoted 
to the study of the liturgy of the Church. Related topics, such as 
liturgical art and literature, were also treated. 


The Abbey of Mont-César, Louvain, Belgium, conducted its 
eighteenth Liturgical Week for French-speaking Belgian Catholics 
from July 29 to August 1. The topics under consideration in- 
cluded the Psalter, the epistles, and the liturgical year. Of interest 
is the fact that the principal discussions centered around the “‘ac- 
tualization”’ of liturgical feasts, 1.e., in how far a liturgical feast 
actually re-presents the mystery it commemorates. 


The first English Liturgical Week will be held this autumn. 
Supported by the hearty approbation and earnest commendation 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Birmingham, the Most Reverend 
Thomas Leighton, in whose cathedral city the Week will take 
place, promoters of the project are hastening preparations for the 
important event. A program of conferences for the furtherance of 
liturgical ideas and ideals will be inaugurated along lines similar 
to those followed in Belgium. The four days after the feast of 
Christ the King (October 27), have been chosen as the most con- 
venient and appropriate for the Week. Pontifical High Mass at the 
various city churches, at which special choirs will render the chant 
and sacred polyphonic music, will open the morning services. Prin- 
ciples of the sacred liturgy and of liturgical living will be pro- 
pounded from the pulpit. Plans are also being made to have por- 
tions of the Divine Office publicly recited or sung during each day 
in order to allow popular participation. 


The art department of the Abbey of Maria Laach has given 
over its production work to the newly founded firm of Ars Litur- 
gica, Spengler & Co. Kom. Ges., Werkstaetten fuer Laacher Kunst. 
This new firm enjoys all active and passive rights together with 
the sole right of reproducing the models, pictures, and other works 
of the Abbey’s art. The address of the new establishment is Ars 
Liturgica, Maria Laach (ueber Andernach), Rhineland. 
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Several thousand persons took part in the annual Eucharistic 
processions in Galway and in the town of Carrickmacross, an 
event regarded as one of the greatest religious solemnities held dur- 
ing the summer months in West Ireland. 


To commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the decree 
of Pope Pius X concerning early and frequent reception of tne 
holy Eucharist, the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments pro- 
moted a General Communion of Catholic children throughout the 
whole world on the feast of the Assumption, August 15. 


ie) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
“OFFERTORY PROCESSIONS” AGAIN 


To the Editor:—For several months this summer I was vacationing in 
the northern part of Minnesota. While attending church for the First 
Friday Mass in one of the towns up there, I noticed that each time just 
before Mass began several young women went up to the Communion 
railing and deposited some slips of paper there, which the servers then 
took and placed on the altar, on the epistle side. My curiosity wa's 
finally aroused, and so after Mass last month I questioned some friends 
of mine what it was all about. They told me that the young ladies 
were Promoters in the League of the Sacred Heart, and that the slips 
of paper contained the collected intentions and good works of the League 
members of their respective groups. 

I had never heard of anything similar, nor do I know whether the 
custom is restricted only to that small town or whether it is practiced 
in other places where the League is established, but it certainly appealed 
to me. The people up there seem to realize, too, the meaning behind the 
practice: that they are uniting in a visible way their sacrifices and in- 
tentions to the Sacrifice of Christ and the Church. Their League leaf- 
lets consequently mean more to them, and are not merely a matter of 
monotonous routine. 

The reason why I am writing you this is because it is somewhat in 
line with what another correspondent suggested several issues back con- 
cerning the practicable revival of the “Offertory processions” in our day. 
I think the idea is a good one, and the practice I had the opportunity of 
witnessing would seem to prove the point. 

With heartiest good wishes for the continued success of your valued 
publication( I remain, 

Very sincerely yours in the Sacred Heart, 


Chicago, Ill. a Cc &. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN ART. By Charles R. Morey. Longmans, Green & Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 1935. Pp. 120; frontispiece and 49 plates. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

Detached studies in Christian art and many essays thereon have ap- 
peared in English, but not a work which presents its whole expanse in a 
comprehensive summary. Christian Art, by the head of the Department 
of Art and Archaeology at Princeton University, has the distinction of 
being the first survey of the subject in the English language. But that is 
a minor distinction. Already a cursory reading apprises one with the 
wealth of authentic information and illustration contained within the 
120 pages of the book. It also has the advantage of appearing after its 
contents had been submitted for critical perusal in the pages of Liturgical 
Arts. 

With this work Professor Morey takes his readers on a tour of the 
wide field embracing the five principal phases of Christian art: Early 
Christian, Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic and Renaissance. At its in- 
ception we see it dominated by Old Testament subjects, soon turning to 
miracle renderings, visualized and in a design in accordance with centuries- 
long inherited notions. In the East there was a fusing of the angular 
Asiatic and the graceful Hellenistic styles, until, in the tenth century, 
there appeared Byzantine art and architecture, with efforts to express 
transcendental content over against material reality. On Western soil we 
see Christian art losing the Greek and Latin influence and taking on 
Celtic and Teutonic concepts, with the Romanesque as a result. Of this 
the Rheims school was the fountain-head, after which the materialistic 
idealism of the Greeks was supplanted still further by a realism which 
reached out for the infinite; and there arose those high ribbed-vault 
structures with long aisles, and capitals with leaves and flowers, suggest- 
ing the forest, while the inflow of an abundance of varicolored light 
connoted the sending forth of divine favors. That was Gothic. As the 
author tells us: 

The Cathedral itself is the expression of that understanding of the world 
which the twelfth and thirteenth centuries believed they had achieved. It is as 
much an exposition of medieval Christianity as the Summa of Thomas Aquinas. 
And like the theologian, it finds an ultimate harmony out of infinite variety; 
its thousands of statues, windows, grotesques, and reliefs are brought to final 
unity by sheer soaring faith. The complexity of the world and the intricate ad- 
justments by which it is ordered, from the Gothic viewpoint of realism, make 
strange contrast with the serene simplicity of a Parthenon, complete expression 
of the Greek notion of experience, wherein no individual eccentricity is allowed 
to ruffle the calm surface of the ideal. The Greek theme is, as it were, played on 
a flute; in Gothic there is orchestration (p. 49). 

Turning from “the macrocosm of the cathedral to the microcosm 
of the illuminated manuscript,” Professor Morey puts his characterization 
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of Gothic realism to a test, then passes in review its several phases. While 
the popes were at Avignon, minds turned from the collective or con- 
gregational viewpoint to the individual, to themselves and nature, and 
Gothic art became submerged. With the giving up of this style, the 
author significantly points out, “Europe also surrendered its native point 
of view and adopted one that is exotic to it, and that has never ceased 
to trouble it, and America as weil, from that day forward” (p. 56). 


Renaissance art, fascinated with the rediscovered classics and with 
things human rather than with the Creator, divorced beauty from truth, 
a fact especially seen in the distorted and incongruous renderings which 
reveal Christian subjects strangely in possession of an unfamiliar spirit. 
A renewed flaring up of the Christian spirit is seen in Baroque, reminding 
one of tumultuous fiery tongues reaching out into space. Then we are left 
to face a medley of academic styles, hardly Christian, since none of them 
really transcend the human mind. 


As the author takes his readers from one phase to another, he is 
careful to define the various classes, albeit informally, and refer to local 
differences. Historical background, tendencies and changing social and 
philosophical viewpoints, representative artists, and representative works 
illustrating each phase of the artistic tradition of our Christian civiliza- 
tion—all passes briefly yet very satisfyingly in review, and all is easily 


within the grasp of the general reader. 
R. C. B. 


THE EUCHARIST AND EDUCATION. From the Dutch of Rev. Father 
Gervasius, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., by Rev. Gregory Rybrook, Ord. Praem., 
S.T.D. Benziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 1935. 
xvi-109 pp. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

Since the purpose of our life is supernatural—‘“the glorification of 
God in and through Christ in order to reach the blessedness of Heaven” — 
our life must also be supernatural. Hence it is the sublime duty and 
happy privilege of the educator “to cooperate with divine grace in form- 
ing the true and perfect Christian.” To accomplish this the educator has 
no better means at his disposal than the holy Eucharist. The author points 
out the relationship that should exist between every phase of the child’s 
life and the holy Eucharist; all the child’s thoughts and actions must 
gravitate towards it. In order to enable the educator to realize his aim 
more easily, the author offers pedagogical plans which might be used in 
inaugurating a Eucharistic crusade. 

Firmly convinced that the child’s life should be pervaded by love 
for the sacramental Christ, the author insists that the educator must glow 
with enthusiasm and appreciation for the holy Eucharist. However, in 
these days when so many attempts are being made to bring about the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


proper liturgical orientation, the reader of this book cannot help wonder- 
ing why the author considers liturgical life principally as devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. That is the impression the book creates, despite the 
fact that the author devotes one last chapter to the Eucharist as sacrifice. 
In this chapter he briefly alludes to the liturgical conception of holy 
Communion as a part of the Sacrifice of the Mass. To go fully into this 
question would have required a much larger volume; and, although it is 
germane to the topic under discussion, the author did not prosecute this 
phase of the holy Eucharist as much as its importance would warrant. 
However, he seems to be primarily concerned about taking the initial 
step in making the holy Eucharist better known and appreciated. As such 
it is a book that the sincere and apostolic educator will heartily welcome. 
B. J. A. 


DAS HEILIGE MESSOPFER. By Alphons M. Rathgeber. Sebaldus-Verlag, 

Nirnberg. 1934. Pp. 424. Cloth. 

In his foreword to this book Rev. Erhard Schlund, O.F.M., says, 
“This book should prove to be a distinct service to all Catholic readers.” 
It is not a scientific treatise, but rather a commendable attempt to bring 
the spirit of the liturgy into the lives of the common people. It is a 
popular and pious exposition, not unlike the writings of Fr. Cochem, of 
the liturgical setting, ceremonies, prayers, and action of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, overloaded perhaps with legendary and historical anecdotes. The 
book contains fruitful suggestions for popular sermons on the Mass. 
Especially commendable is its clear logical arrangement. It is divided into 
four parts. The first treats of the essence and the history of the Mass. 
In the second the symbolism of liturgical vestments and fixtures is ex- 
plained, and the general external setting for the celebration of the holy 
Sacrifice is given. The third and main part contains forty-five chapters 
and is an elucidation and comment on the division, the prayers, and the 
ceremonies of the Mass as found in the Missal. The last part is an exhor- 
tation on attendance at Mass. It is the opinion of the reviewer that the 
book contains much good material, but that the manner of presentation 
is too diffuse; generous curtailment would greatly enhance the book’s 


value. 


A. B. K. 


DAS LEBEN JESU. Ein Gesamtbild als Behelf fiir Bibelstunden. By Pius 
Parsch. Vol. I. Verlag: Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg b. 
Wien. Pp. 178. Paper, RM 1.20. 

In the foreword to this first volume of a life of Christ the author 
makes the notable remark, that on the battlefields of the late war he rec- 
ognized how for us Catholics an important source of edification, the 
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reading of the Sacred Scriptures, had run dry. He considered it above all 
desirable for Christians to learn to know the life and deeds of Christ from 
the Gospels. When after the war he had occasion to conduct Bible classes, 
his first interests were devoted to the presentation of a comprehensive 
picture of the life of our Savior as drawn from the fourfold source in 
the New Testament The result of these lectures he is now summarizing 
in. several small volumes, of which this is the first to appear. 

The treatment is eminently practical and popular. The experienced 
author avoids exegetical niceties and successfully carries out his aim of 
portraying in a unified picture the spiritual purpose and interior motives 
of the life of Jesus. The work will merit a place among the excellent 
biographies of our Lord for its stimulating tone and for its serviceable- 
ness, particularly for study clubs. 


B. A. S. 


PRAY THE MASS. A Textbook for Catholic Schools. By Rev. John T. Mc- 
Mahon, Ph.D. Pellegrini & Co., Sydney. 105 pp. Part I: For Primary 
Classes. Paper, 6 d. 

In Pray the Mass Father McMahon makes a valuable addition to the 
growing list of catechetical texts which the past few years have brought 
out. Under the same cover he presents a graded arrangement of instruc- 
tions in two parts. The first part, containing three chapters, is for chil- 
dren up to twelve years of age. In Chapter I he takes the children 
through the Mass, and with the aims of teaching them to participate in 
it and to think for themselves—aims which he stimulates by the use of 
many questions—he gives them a thorough and correct acquaintance with 
the great Actio and a fine preparation for further, more intensified study. 
Chapters II and III are for children from nine to twelve years of age. 
Here he explains everything connected with the outward celebration of 
the Mass; and in the introduction for teachers, he urges-them to encour- 
age a great deal of self-activity when these chapters are being taught. 

Part II is for children from twelve years and after. It is divided into 
four sections, namely, the Story of Sacrifice; the Sacrifice of the New 
Law; Devotion to the Mass; and Let Us Offer. All his explanations are 
liturgically sound. However the reviewer has some misgivings on the 
chapter “The Four Ends of the Mass” contained in Section C (Devotion 
to the Mass). The author puts the four ends into this little rhyme: 


“Adore till the Gospel 

Give thanks till the bell 

Till the Communion ask pardon 
Then all your wants tell.” 


Now this seems a bit difficult to reconcile with the last section in 
which Father McMahon goes through the whole Mass, explaining it, and 
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asking the children to follow it; and especially with the familiar diagram 
on page 60 where he divides the Mass of the Catechumens into two parts 
(We speak to God, and God speaks to us), and the Mass of the Faithful 
likewise (We give to God with Christ, and God gives to us). The re- 
viewer thinks that the children will have their hands full if they follow 
the priest attentively as the last Section and the rest of the book teaches 
them to do. 


Apart from this one point and the occasional use of words which 
will be somewhat difficult for children to grasp, we think that the book 


is good and deserving of wide and fruitful use. 
E. A. L. 


SANCTITY AND SOCIAL SERVICE. By J. Elliott Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D. With 
a Preface by Very Rev. William J. Kerby of the Catholic University of 
America. The Devin-Adair Company, New York. Pp. 130. 


What Father Ross calls attention to in Sanctity and Social Service 
is that in the business of life on this little planet of ours we are apt to 
lose sight of the all-important work that will count in the Great Beyond. 
This especially the author would have us moderns consider, namely, the 
relegation of passing material values to where they belong; that is, the 
right ordering of life, as the saints did, with regard to the values that 
are destined to last forever. 


Placing the criticism of saintly living as the good, honest and un- 
selfish see it, beside that of the selfish, sensuous and hypocritical, the 
author points out the logical results of the two attitudes on social life. 
He differentiates, moreover, between the really sincere and energetic who 
seek to ameliorate conditions, yet object to those who seem to keep aloof 
from the turmoil of life, and those who follow the ascetical life in retire- 
ment. Taking the stand that both are necessary for the complete and 
final synthesis, he draws in support upon the statements of our Lord, the 
saints, as well as of those constructively active among people in the 
world. In the main he then exemplifies his thesis by passing in review 
the spiritual and social activities of Catherine of Siena, saint and suf- 
fragist, Francis of Assisi, saint and social reformer; Joan of Arc, saint 
and patriot; Ignatius Loyola, saint and empire-builder; Vincent de Paul, 
saint and founder of modern philanthropy. 


For Catholic men and women who are zealous apologists of the 
Church, who are filled with good sentiments and with pride hold forth 
to adverse critics the Church’s social achievements, yet who themselves 
have little or nothing to show in the way of good done in behalf of their 
fellowmen—the book is a guide and an inspiration. 


R. C. B. 
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SCHOTT MESSBUCH DER HEILIGEN KIRCHE. By P. Anselm Schott, 
O.S.B. Newly Emendated by the Monks of the Archabbey of Beuron. 
Jubilee Edition, 1884-1934. Herder & Co., Freiburg im Breisgau; B. 
Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Cloth, red 
edges, $1.75 net. Other editions: Das vollstaendige Roemische Messbuch, 
$3.25 net; Roemisches Sonntagsmessbuch, $1.75 net; Der Volksschott, 
$0.75 net. 

It is now over fifty years ago that the first edition of this renowned 
Missal appeared in Germany. The present jubilee edition, the thirty- 
seventh to be published, has the text of the more important Sundays and 
the greater solemnities in Latin and German; in others the Epistles and 
Gospels are given only in German; from weekday masses and those of 
lesser feasts the Latin is omitted altogether—evidently in an effort to 
keep down the cost as much as possible. The present edition, however, 
appears with the usual introduction on the Mass in general, its history 
and structure; on the liturgical year; on vestments, colors, appurtenances, 
symbols and ceremonies. There is also a comprehensive guide on the use 
of the Missal. Each Sunday and feast is prefaced with an interpretation. 


The book also has, as a distinct advantage, the addition of a Kyriale 
of 96 pages, containing the Asperges, Vidi Aquam; Masses 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 18; Credo 1, 2, 3, 4; and the Requiem Mass. The 
musical notation is Gregorian and the Latin text is followed by inter- 
linear translation. 


Within its range, the Messbuch der heiligen Kirche contributes its 
full share in the effort to have our Catholic people take part with the 
Church in her official and public worship, especially holy Mass. Uniting 
with the entire Church to give God due honor and to draw down from 
Him an abundance of grace through the liturgy, “the foremost and in- 
dispensable fount of the true Christian spirit,” as Pope Pius X said, can- 
not but redound to fruitful Catholic life and secure blessings upon the 
world at large. 


R. C. B. 


The following pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


J. S. PALUCH CO., 2712 No. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill.: Hymns and Pray- 
ers for the Eucharistic Hour, Arranged for Congregational Praying and 
Singing; Hymns and Prayers for Novena in Honor of St. Joseph, Arranged 
for Congregational Use; Hymns and Prayers for Novena Devotions in 
Honor of Our Mother of Perpetual Help, Arranged for Congregational 
Praying; Novena Hymns and Prayers for the Holy Souls in Purgatory, 
Arranged for Congregational Use. Pamphlets. Edited and Compiled by 
Rev. Joseph W. Printon, C.SS.R. 
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